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would also have shown that he had taken from no man a reward for which he had done no work, and proved that in those days the gratitude for services rendered was not limited to honeyed speeches and graceful bows, but was expected to take tangible form, and to be an integral part of that income by which an official could hold his place in society. He would also express the contempt he had felt for Lord Brouncker, Sir William Batten, and other colleagues, who, while expecting similar presents to be conferred upon themselves, did nothing to earn them; and that whereas he insisted on the contractors fulfilling their obligations to the Crown, bribe or no bribe, these other gentlemen neglected to do so, and frequently by such re-missness caused scandal at the dockyards and more serious consequences to his Majesty's Navy. In fact, by comparison with other officials of the times, as judged by the evidence of contemporary writers, by official documents, by the records of trials, as well as by the pages of the Diary, Mr. Pepys's character for honesty and integrity must have stood exceedingly high.
There are three circumstances in the Diary that cannot be passed over in an inquiry of this kind without comment: The first is in connection with Dennis Gauden, who, like many another naval contractor, seems to have made nothing by his contracts, in spite of the help of Mr. Pepys and some other members of the Navy Board; in fact, victualling the fleet never seems to have been a paying affair for any contractor for ages before his time and since.    The incident in question, however, is Pepys's reluctance to write to Gauden to demand security for the fulfilment of his contract before they gave it him, in consequence of his somewhat straitened circumstances,  resulting from losses with the last contract.    This showed Pepys to have a sense of justice, fair play, and consideration for those who had served the country well, which is apparently not so evident in officials generally in this century of purity and incorruption. The second curious circumstance is the owning of a privateer by the principal members of the Navy Board, and the still more singular one of the owners of that ship carrying through the illegal seizure of a ship belonging to a subject of a friendly power by means of which there is reasonde of the opportunities. He
